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succeed in doing, but duly fell back on to the Antwerp-
Nanrar line. This disappointment, unpleasant though it
was, did not pave the way for others which, during the
next and following days, were to test the coolness of the
High Command and the firmness of soul of the Government.
In the afternoon of this Monday (May isth), M. Daladier's
face bore the expression familiar to it on bad days. Some-
one asked him timidly : " Are you satisfied with the way
the offensive begun is developing ? "
A large map of the battle-front stood on an easel. His
glance went from the North Sea to the Maginot Line, and
he shook his head.
" I'm not at all satisfied. I was wrong to allow myself
to be carried away into sending so many of our troops to
Belgium. I didn't want to. I ought to have followed
my presentiment. From the moment they failed to call
on us before the offensive, it became too big a risk. We
are compelled to fall back, and I am not easy in my mind."
After a pause he yielded, perhaps to some maternal
memory:
" I am not a believer, but if we win this battle, I shall
certainly say a word or two of prayer."
On the next day, the fourteenth, bad news reached me.
Not to speak of the tales, always disadvantageous, brought
by Belgian refugees who had had to endure bombing from
enemy planes on the open road, there was the fact that
motorised divisions had succeeded in crossing the Meuse
at several points. A War Council was summoned, and
the Minister of National Defence explained the situation
without dramatising it, but also without minimising it.
As for the public, they knew and could foresee nothing.
From what I learned from scraps of information the
people might be scared at a moment's notice by an accident
which might prove far too complete a surprise for them.
It was necessary to put them on their guard. Responsible
as I was, to more than a million readers who were accus-
tomed to rely on the level-headedness of a paper which,